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SATURDAY NIGHT. 

CHAPTER I. 

NO HARM DONE. 

It is on a Sunday afternoon that we first make 
William Webb's acquaintance. He is walking rather 
fast on the road from Acton to London. That 
pleasant suburb lies behind him, with its fields and 
trees, and old red houses and large walled gardens, 
hardly altered from what it was fifty years ago. 
Before him a smoky cloud hangs over the outskirts 
of London ; Netting Hill and Kensington are stretch- 
ing themselves out into the country, and William 
Webb thinks that tn the course of a few years his 
dear Acton will be swallowed up by the horrid mon- 
ster London. 

"Well, be it so," says Webb to himself; "perhaps 
by that time I shall not be living at Acton, or I 
may no longer care for it Places often lose their ■ 
charm for us. Acton lost one of its charms when 
Anna Summers left it. There's an, old song, that 
says, ' 'Tis home where'er the heart is ; ' if that is the 
case, my home is not at Eastcote, Acton, but at 
Holland Road, Kensington !" ^ He laughed to him- 
self and walked on. 
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He came to a corner, and turned into another street. 
At the corner was an iron post, on which were stuck 
various notices, one of them telling of a temperance 
meeting to be held in a schoolroom at Kensington. 
The corner house was a public-house. William 
looked from the words Temperance Meeting on the 

f)ost to the word Bar on the swing- doon He 
aughed again. '' Here are two of di^ent trades 
that don't agree ! Well, if there were no publics, 
there would be no temperance meetings, I suppose. 
They make a deal too much fuss now about temper- 



ance." 



Having thus settled the matter in his own mind, 
he again went on. Another turn brought him into 
Holland Road, and to the door which he knew well. 
It was one of some twenty doors all alike, belonging 
to houses all alike ; yet not one of the other nineteen 
had any charm for William Webb. He ran down 
the steps to the kitchen door, and before he could 
rap on it, the door was opened. 

Anna Summers stood there in her bonnet; she 
was like any other nice young English girl, just as 
William Webb was like any otiher nice young English 
man. But though all the roses on a bush are alike, 
no two are exactly alike ; and though all the peas in 
a pod are alike, no two are precisely alike. And 
Anna was not quite the same as any other girl : 
William thought that no other girl could come near 
her for looks, manners, and goodness. 

" So there you are ! " said Anna, her rosy cheeks 
growing a little rosier, and a little rosier still when 
William's whiskers went close to them. 

•' Yes, here I am ; are you ready ? " 

'* Come in and rest a bit," said Anna ; " cook has 
something to say to you, and mistress told me to 
give you your tea if I liked." 
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" No," replied William, walking into the kitchen ; 
" I promised to take you to your mother's to tea. 
Well, cook, how are you ? " 

Cook was a stout, middle-aged widow ; she had 
a lover now, an elderly man, a greengrocer, and 
she said that when William Webb and Anna were 
married and could supply the Vegetables, she would 
go and take charge of Mn Hopson and his shop, 

" Pretty well, thank you, William Webb ; how are 
you ? Will you take a cup of tea ? '' 

" No, thank you ; we are due at Mrs- Summers's 
at five o'clock, and we have no time to spare." 

" I wanted to see you," returned cook, going to a 
drawer of the dresser, "to show you this." And 
she drew out a patchwork quilt, nearly finished. 
" How do you like it ? " 

'* It is beautiful ! " exclaimed William. " Is it made 
of velvet ? " 

Cook and Anna burst out laughing. 

" Velvet, indeed ! How could I afford velvet ? 
And hoAv would velvet wash ? And how could you 
bear the heat of sleeping under velvet ? " 

" I don't know," answered William, meekly. 
" Perhaps, then, it is crape." 

The two women laughed louder than before. 

" What stupids men are, to be sure ! " cried cook ; 
** it is made of good washing prints, and it is a 
wedding present for you and Anna." 

William thanked cook very heartily, and then he 
hurried Anna off, saying that they had a long walk 
before them, and her mother would be waiting tea. 

" But what cook says," remarked Webb, as soon 
as he and Anna were out in the street, '* makes me 
think that it is time to ask you to fix the day." 

Anna did not reply, and William presently said, 
" When shall I put up the banns ? '* 
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" Oh, William ! ** and she glanced up at him with 
her deep grey eyes, " don't you think we had better 
wait until we have laid by a little more money ? " 

William now thought before he answered. 

" What could we save by waiting three months, 
or even six months ? " 

" A few pounds, I should think." 

" You might, perhaps ; girls can save money. 
But I can't. You get yours once in three months. 
I get mine every Saturday. It is easy to save up 
your sovereigns, but uncommon hard to save up 
your shillings." 

'* Why so ? " asked Anna. 

*' Oh, one thinks before breaking into a sovereign, 
but a shilling runs away like water." 

" Does it ? Where does it run to ? " 

William did not answer. 

** Where does your shilling run to, Will, dear ? " 

*' Among my friends," replied William, with a short 
laugh. **When one sees a friend in want of a 
shilling, what can one do but help him ? " 

Anna's hand was on Will's arm ; the hand gave 
the arm a loving squeeze. 

" I like you for being kind to your neighbours. 
One ought to give to those who need. I try to 
do the same. Whenever there is a collection in 
church, I put something into the bag." 

" Bah ! tut ! " said Will, and grew rather red. 

" What is the matter ? " cried Anna. 

" The dust," said Will, *' or something. Let us 
turn off across the fields. We can go this way." 

The fields were much pleasanter than the dusty 
road ; and as they walked, William did not say any^ 
thing more about the banns, but he did talk about 
his prospects. He was now under-gardener at 
Eastcote, but he thought he might soon take a 
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single-handed place, and then he supposed he would 
want a cottage of his own and a wife. 

'* Very well," said Anna, simply. 

As they went across the fields and came near to 
Acton, they met a very young, fair-haired man, the 
curate of the district church. 

" How do you do, Webb ? " cried the clergyman, 
eagerly ; " I am glad I have met you. I wanted to 
see you. I am starting a Temperance Society in 
our parish, and I want you to join it. We shall have 
our first meeting on Saturday night next ; you must 
come to it." 

" Thank you, sir," replied Will, " but I am not a 
teetotaller." 

" But I hope you will be some day. It is the 
duty of every one to help on good works. Come 
to the meeting, and Fm sure you will sign the 
pledge." 

William shook his head. " I'd rather not." 

'* But you ought, W^bb ; you must. I have done 
so, and Fm going to make the vicar sign. Mind 
you come on Saturday night, and bring your sister." 

The curate nodded to William, touched his hat to 
Anna, and hurried on. 

" He thinks you are my sister," laughed Will. 
" He's a red-hot chap, to be sure, Mr. Hayward ; 
but he is not going to make a teetotaller of me. 
You don't want a water-drinking husband, do you, 
Anna?" 

" Not in particular," replied Anna, smiling; "the 
Bible and the Prayer- Book don't tell people to be 
teetotallers." 

Webb's brown eyes flashed with pleasure. 

" What a sharp girl you are ! I'll come down 
upon Mr. Hayward with that the next time he 
bothers me about being an abstainer." 
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** You may be a T-E-A-totaller," said Anna, smil- 
ing, " Look, mother's chimney is smoking, so Tm 
sure the kettle is boiling, and she is waiting for us." 

From Mrs. Summers's cottage ran out two little 
girls and a lad of sixteen, and Mrs. Summers her- 
self presently appeared. Anna's rosy cheeks were 
kissed until they grew scarlet, and Will's hand was 
shaken until it ached. Then they all went through 
the little flower-garden into the house, where the tea- 
table was laid A very pleasant meal it was. Mrs. 
Summers liked doing the honours of the tea-table, 
and Anna always felt happy when she came to her 
old home. She had been born and bred in this 
house, and all her situations had been at Acton ; 
but when her present master and mistress moved to 
Kensington, she went with them, being still within 
reach of home. William Webb had known her ever 
since he came to Acton, but he had only been 
engaged to her about two months. 

** I've seen a cottage to suit us, Mrs. Summers," 
said Will, after tea ; " but Anna wants to wait a 
little." 

" I think she is right not to be in a hurry," replied 
Mrs. Summers ; " and where is the cottage ? " 

" At the end of the Green, close to Eastcote." 

** Do you mean by the Church Lane ? " 

** No ; just opposite the Greyhound.^* 

" Oh, William ! " and Mrs. Summers laughed ; 
*' what will Mr. Hayward say if you live close to 
a public-house .^ " 

"What has he to say to it ? " cried Will. " What 
business is it of his ? " 

" He is such a teetotaller," said Mrs. Summers. 

" And I am not," said Will ; " and Anna is not." 

" I don't think Anna drinks much beer," re- 
marked George Summers. 
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Anna said, smiling, that she generally preferred to 
save the money. ** I have a shilling a week beer- 
money," said she; "that is two pound twelve a 
year — a good bit to save and put by." 

" So it is," said Mrs. Summers. " That Mr. Hay- 
ward called here yesterday about a meeting he is 
getting up on Saturday night. He was very full 

" He has not a bit of sense," cried Will, angrily 
" ni have it out with him one of these days." 

The others laughed ; and then, tea being finished, 
they all went into the garden and talked about 
flowers. Soon the bells began to ring for evening 
service. Will and Anna went to church together ; 
George and one of his sisters went together ; Mrs. 
Summers and the little girl stayed at home. After 
his sermon, Mr. Hayward told the people about the 
temperance meeting on the following Saturday, and 
begged them all to come to it 

When they came out of church. Will and Anna 
hurried to Mrs. Summers's cottage, and said good- 
night to her, .for Anna was in haste to get back to 
Kensington. " Mrs. Paget does not like me to be 
out late." 

"Quite right of her," said Mrs. Summers. " Good- 
night, my dear ; William will see you safe home." 

" Will will," said Webb, with a laugh. 

The young people hurried across the fields and 
out into the high road. Anna was growing tired, 
and the evening was warm. " Shall we take the 
tram? "asked Will. 

"I don't much like," answered Anna, "making 
people and animals work for me on a Sunday if I 
can help it Of course, if I am obliged to take a 
bus or a tram, I must do so ; but I always think the 
horses want a day of rest as much as I do." 
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" I think I agree with you," said Will ; *' so now, 
would you rather walk or jump in the tram ? " 

" rd rather walk," replied Anna ; " I am not so 
very tired, after all." 

" Then I am," said Will. 

Anna was very sorry for him. '* If you are so 
very tired, you must go back in the tram.'*' 

Will promised to take care of himself ; and at the 
door of Mrs. Paget's house he took leave of Ann^. . 

He really was very tired, and sauntered slowly 
back. The side streets were quieter than the dusty 
high road, and he went by those which took him 
past the post with the temperance notice and the 
^wing-door of the bar opposite to it. Dust and 
fatigue had made him very thirsty. He quite longed 
for something to drink ; a foaming glass of beer 
would be nice. There was no harm in a glass of 
beer, whatever Mr. Hayward might say. Will 
pushed open the swing-door and entered the bar. 
Two or three men stood there, talking quietly — 
one smoking, one sipping gin and water, one with 
a mug of porter in his hand. Will a^ked for a glass 
of ale. The landlord brought it. 

" MVarm evening, sir," said the landlord. 

" Yes," said Will ; " makes one thirsty," 

" Good for the hay," remarked the m^n smoking. 

''Qood for the fruit," added Will; ''the wall 
fruit is ripening splendidly." 

'* You are a gardener, sir. Til be bound," said the 
landlord. 

"Yes," said Will. 

'' Out Ealing way ? " 

*v Acton,'^ said Will. . . ' 

*' Pretty place, Acton," remarked the man with 
the gin and water. " Do you know an old lady by 
the name of Summers ? " 
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"I should think I do," answered Will, 

** Because she is my wife's sister-in-law's cousin." 

Will laughed, and the landlord said, *' Why, you 
are cousins then, you two." 

The man with the gin and water said, ** I drink 
my new cousin's good health. Landlord, give us 
glasses round." 

'' Not for me, thanks," said Will ; " I've had a 
glass of ale, and I must be off, for it is getting 
late." , . 

** I shan't take it at all civil," exclaimed the man, 
** if you won't drink my health ; arid maybe you'd 
like to know something about Mrs. Summers. I 
could tell you what would surprise you." 

Now Will had no wish for anything more to 
drink, and he did not at all like to hear Mrs.. 
Summers talked about in a public-house, for she. 
was Anna's mother, and everything belonging to 
Anna was sacred in his eyes ; but when the other ♦ 
man said that he was u^icivil, Will had not the 
courage to walk off, The landlord brought glasses 
of gin and water — one for each of the four men in 
the bar, and one for himself. 

** Seen that black and tan terrier of mine ? " asked: 
the smoking man ; and then dogs ■ were talked of 
for half an hour. At the end of that time, Will 
again said he must be going ; but not to appear 
shabby, he ordered glasses for everybody. When 
the hour for closing came. Will's head was unsteady 
and his pocket light. He found himseslf out in the 
street under the beautiful shining stars, and with a 
walk of some miles before him. 

He scrambled along, thinking, though . he couM 
not think clearly, what ^ fool he had been, Why 
had he not been content with his one glass of ale ? 
Why did he spend his money on strangers ? Mrs. 
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Summers's cousin's sister-in-law's husband, what was 
he to William Webb ? Nothing at all. And Will 
had spent his money on such a fellow as that, who 
could only talk of dogs and horses. If Anna had 
seen Will in the public-house, what would she have 
thought ? Well, she had not seen him, and there 
was no harm done. 



CHAPTER II. 

MRS. SUMMERS's SAVINGS. 

Next day^ when Will thought over the Sunday 
evening, he kept saying to himself, that there was no 
harm done. Certainly he had spent one and three- 
pence needlessly; nay, two and threepence, for all but 
himself had drunk a second glass of gin and water 
at his expense. Yet he had only yielded to tempta- 
tion. He had not wilfully got tipsy ; he did not go 
into the public-house to get gin and water — he 
went in for a glass of ale, and there was no harm 
in a glass of ale. 

Of course Will was quite right ; there is no harm 
in a glass of ale. Sometimes there is no harm in a 
glass of gin and water. If the doctor orders gin 
and water, it is right to take it. But the harm was 
in drinking spirits when he did not require them, 
and in wasting his money. Still he comforted him- 
self by thinking that Anna did not know, and that 
there was no harm done. 

While at work in the garden at Eastcote, Will 
puzzled himself very much about the man's words, 
that he could tell something surprising of Mrs. 
Summers. What could there be strange about 
Anna's mother ? She had been a servant when a 
girl ; had married a coachman ; and since she be- 
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came a widow had done a very good business ai^ 
laundress. There could be nothinjg to tell about 
her. She was much liked and respected, and she 
was Anna's mother, that was all. 

William Webb had already spoken to his master 
about bettering himself, and looking out for another 
situation. In fact, he had heard of one that he 
thought would suit him. He -would be the only 
gardener. But there would be a boy under him. 
The grounds were not large like those of Eastcote, 
nor was there much glass; only one small green- 
house, and pleasure gardens. Will would like being 
head, and not having to please another gardener as 
well as the master. The cottage of which he had 
spoken would not be veiy near his work, but it was 
the only one he could hear of, and one can never 
get everything as one wishes. He would not make 
up his mind until Anna had been consulted; and as 
she would not have another Sunday evening out for 
a fortnight, he must wait until then. 

Time went pretty quickly with William Webb. 
He was up early in the mornings, busy all day, 
and in the evenings rather tired. He left Eastcote 
at six o'clock and w-ent to his lodgings, where his 
landlady gave him tea. Afterwards he would stand 
at the door smoking, or saunter about the lanes, or 
join in the cricket on the Green, or sit in Mrs. 
Summers's kitchen, talking to her. He avoided the 
Greyhound when he could, and only now and then 
went inside it. For if he were known as a constant 
visitor there, he feared that he might lose both Anna 
and his place. 

He had not yet had his talk with Mr. Ha)nvard ; 
but it came on the Friday evening. The curate 
brought his bat and had his innings at cricket, and 
afterwards he and Will walked away together. 
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*? You'll come to the temperance meeting to- 
morrow night," said Mr. Hayward. 

** No, thank you, sir ; it is no use for me to go. 
I don't hold with it." 

4 

** Yqu don't hold with temperance ? " cried the 
curate in surprise. 

** I don't hold with being a teetotaller,'^ 

"But surely, Webb, when you see so .many ot 
your fellow-creatures ruined by drink, you must 
feel a wish to help them." 

"Oh, yes," said Webb, his conscience smiting 
him a little; **but that is no reason why I should, 
turn teetotaller, TAey are the people to take the 
pledge, not me" 

" Perhaps they would if you did." 

" I don't think so; it is the sober people who 
take the pledge, not the drunkards." 

"The drunkards never will unless the sober 
people do." 

"Well, sir," said Webb, remembering Annas 
saying, "it is not ordered in the Bible or the 
Prayer-Book.'' 

Mr. Hayward stopped on the path and looked 
full at Will. " You know what St. Paul said : * If 
meat make my brother to offend, I will eat no meat 
while the world standeth.' If a thing was bad for 
his neighbour, he would not touch it himself." 

"Well, sir, they say green food is. very bad for 
old Sam Hatcher, so I suppose I must never eat 
peas or beans." 

" You are talking folly, Webb ; the question is 
not of bodily health, but of the health of the 
soul." 

Will was ready with his reply. " Old Mrs. Perry 
is a miser ; I've heard the vicar say that any one 
who gives her a penny does harm to her soul. Is 
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that a reason why I should not earn money and 
take my wages ? " 

Mr. Hayward was almost angry ; he did not like 
people to argue with him. '* Of course you must 
earn money, even if Mrs. Perry is a miser. But 
there is no need to^rink alcohol ; it is not necessary 
like money. Listen to that." 

They were just by the cottage which Webb 
intended to rent, and opposite the Greyhoundy from 
the door of which came out a roar of passionate 
words and foul oaths. "If drink does that,'' said 
Mr. Hayward, '* I will touch no drink while the 
world standeth." 

*' One glass of ale would not do that," replied Webb. 

" But the one glass leads on to other glasses, and 
no one knows where it will end. If your influence 
could stop one poor drunkard on the downward road, 
would you not Use it ? *' 

Webb supposed he would, but he did not seem 
quite sure. '* I've heard you preach," he said to 
the clergyman, *' that the Lord Jesus Christ is our 
great Example. Now He was not a teetotaller." 

Mr. Hayward seemed staggered for a moment. 
" True ; but He who laid down His life for His 
friends would have been an abstainer if it would 
have been any good to them." 

" Then why was He not ? " asked Will. 

" Perhaps drunkenness was not such a crying evil 
when He was on earth." 

*' I should think it was pretty bad, for there is a 
good deal said about it by St. Paul and St. John." 

" I could argue out the point with you," said Mr. 
Hayward, " if I had time ; but this is the turning 
to my lodgings. Good-night, Webb ; we will talk 
about it again. But come to the meeting to-morrow 
night" 

B 
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• " Good-night, sir/' said Will ; but he made no 
promise about the meeting. The gardener felt in his 
heart that he had beaten the curate in the areument, 
and the curate felt something of the same himself* 
Yes, it was true that our great Example gave no 
example of total abstinence, though He gave an 
example of temperance. Why should William 
Webb try to go beyond the Lord's own example ? 
Why should any one do more than was required oi 
him by the Bible and the Prayer- Book ? It was 
only required of a man to be temperate, never to 
take too much. Then awoke memory and conscience 
and told William Webb that last Sunday night he 
had taken too much. Only once—that was nothing. 
And when he should be married, when he should 
have dear little Anna for his wife, there would be 
no temptation to go inside a public-house. If any 
wise man could have looked into Will's mind, his 
remark would have been, "William Webb, you 
make excuses for yourself now ; be sure that you 
will make them even when you are married and 
have a happy home." 

On the Saturday evening, Will lounged about 
near the schoolroom door, and saw a good many of 
his friends and neighbours going in to the temper* 
ance meeting. Some of them asked him to go in 
with them, but he laughed and shook his head. 
Mr. Hayward came up and said, " You are coming 
in, Webb ? " 

"Yes, sir," replied Will, "when I see that it is 
my duty to be a teetotaller." 

" But you may join the Society, provided you do 
not take too much, without being an abstainer." 

" I can be temperate," said Will, " without joining 
the Society." 

The vicar had come up behind and heard these 
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last words. " You are right," said he ; " we must 
remember, Hayward, that all Christian people have 
taken a pledge to *keep their bodies in temper- 
ance, soberness, and chastity.' " 

The two clergymen passed into the schoolroom, 
and Will took a turn down to the Green. There 
was no cricket going on ; the Greyhound was de- 
serted for the meeting. Will felt very dull. He 
strolled up the lane to Mrs. Summers's cottage. 

She waa still at work ; her door stood open, and a 
hot smell came out of it from the collars and cuffs 
which she was ironing. Will stood looking at her 
for sbme time before she saw him. When she did 
see him, she said, '* Oh, William ! I thought you 
would be at the meeting like the other folks." 

Will laughed. " You are not there yourself." 

" No," she answered ; " I always do our own bit 
of ironing on Saturday nights after weVe sent home 
our customers' things. But you have nothing to do." 

" Not just now. But I did not care to go to the 
meeting, because Mr. Hayward is so hot about it." 

" He's young, you know ; and I doubt if that was 
a very good reason for staying away. There ! I 
declare I've got a smut on George's new collar. 
George is gone to the meeting." She dipped a rag 
into a cup of cold water which stood beside her, and 
wiped off the smut, and then ironed the collar again. 

" The tiresome thing, here it is again ! " So 
there was another rubbing and another ironing, and 
at last George's Sunday collar was beautifully done. 

" You take a deal of trouble, Mrs. Summers," said 
Will. 

" If a thing is to be done, it must be done 
properly. Now I've finished my week's work. 
Here go the irons into the cupboard, and I can take 
a rest till supper time." 
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Mrs. Summers came out and sat down on a seat 
in the little garden. She looked hot and tired, and 
the lines on her face, which years had planted there, 
seemed to Will to be deeper than usual. Yet she 
had a pleasant look, clear eyes, and a smiling mouth. 

" You lead a busy life," said Will. 

** Of course I do, with three children to work fon 
Anna is off my hands, and George gets nine shillings 
a week at his place, but that won't keep four of US ; 
so I work pretty hard." She sighed. 

" You do, indeed. That comes of being a widow. 
It is a sad thing tobe a widow." 

•* There are worse things than being a widow,'* 
answered Mrs. Summers, quickly. " Don't pity a 
woman for being a widow. Better be a widow than 
have a drunken husband." 

" Of course," said Will. 

" rd rather see Anna in her grave," Mrs. Sum- 
mers went on, " than see her married to a man who 
was not steady. If God took her to Himself, He 
would make her happy, I am sure, for she is one 
who loves Him truly, and strives to do His will 
But if she had a drunken husband, she would be 
miserable, poor dear." 

" She shall not have a drunken husband," said 
Webb, almost angrily. " You don't think I'm a 
drunkard, do you ? " 

"Indeed I don't, or I would not let Anna be 
promised to you. But one never knows what a 
man will turn out/' She clasped her hands together, 
and Will guessed that she was thinking of Anna's 
future life. 

" I will do my very best to make her happy," said 
he ; '* but you don't want me to take the pledge, do 
you ? " 

Mrs. Summers's eyes came back from the far 
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distance. " Oh no, not you. Yet it might not be 
amiss. It is necessary for some, and it can't be bad 
for any. But temperance is the great point." 

As William Webb sat talking to Mrs. Summers, 
. he remembered what the man at the Kensington 
public-house had said, that he knew something sur- 
prising about her. She did not look like a person 
who would have a very strange history, and Will 
wondered whether there really was anything strange 
to be told. All of a sudden it struck him that per- 
haps she was very rich ; she had a good business 
as laundress, and very likely she had saved a great 
deal of money. In that case, she ought to give 
Anna a handsome present on her marriage. Will 
was not fonder of money than most people ; but 
every man would like his wife to bring him a good 
portion. He could not ask Mrs. Summers what 
she would give her daughter, and .he hardly knew 
what to say next. If he had nothing to say, he 
might as well go home ; but he wanted to wait until 
George came back from the meeting and told them 
about it 

. Just for something to say, Will remarked, " You 
are not a teetotaller yourself, are you ? " 

" Well, I am, and I am not." 

*' How do you make that out ? " 

" I've not taken the pledge, but I never drink 
beer or spirits." 

" Because you don't like them perhaps," said Will. 

" Oh, I like them well enough ; but I've seen so 
much harm come of them that I've grown to hate 
them. Besides, I want to save my money for my 
children." 

" You must drink something," Will remarked. 

'' I like my cup of tea, Will Webb." 

" I should think your cup of tea, with your milk 
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and your sugar, cost pretty near as much as a glass 
of beer would do." 

" I dare say it does ; but then it does me no 
harm. No one ever got drunk on tea.'* 
" They say it is bad for the nerves." 
Mrs. Summers only laughed. The few words 
she had said about saving money for her childmn 
made Will feel sure that she would give Anna some 
money on her marriage. The cottage would want 
a lot of furniture, and though Will had a little 
money in the post office savings bank, it was but 
a small sum and would not do much. Mrs. Sum- 
mers, very likely, had a large sum saved. If she 
had iDeen a laundress ten years, and had put by five 
shillings a week, that would now be a hundred and 
thirty pounds, and there would be the interest on it 1 
What an immense sum ! Surely she might give 
Anna a hundred pounds, and save up some more 
before the next girl would want to be married. 

It was very easy for William Webb to talk about 
Mrs. Summers, who had four people to keep, saving 
up five shillings a week ; he, who had only one 
person to keep, did not put by five shillings a week* 
It would be very nice if Anna had a hundred 
pounds ; but even if she had nothing at all, he would 
not much care ; he loved her for herself, and not for 
her money. Still, he was glad that the man at 
Kensington had put him on the track of finding out 
about Mrs. Summers's savings ; for he felt no doubt 
that he had found out a good deal about them. 

George Summers now came home with his sisters, 
who had been spending the evening with a friend. 

"Well," said Will, as soon as he saw the lad, 
'* had you a full meeting ? " 

" Very full/' replied George, " and hot. Mother, 
I am so thirsty ; I want a drink." 
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Mrs. Summers brought a tumbler of milk, which 
George drank off quickly. " Yes, we had a full 
meeting, and some very good speeches." 

" All very eager for total abstinence, I suppose," 
said Will. 

" Yes, they were all for that. That is what they 
came for." 

"Then," said Mrs. Summers, "they should not 
call it a temperance meeting, but an abstinence meet- 
mg/ 

" Did you take the pledge, George ? " asked 
Webb. 

George smiled. " No, I was not persuaded. I 
think I'm too young to do such a thing, unless 
mother wished it But if I felt any temptation to 
take too much, I should sign not to take any, so as 
to be on the safe side." 

" Yes, to be sure," answered Will. 

The two girls now said good-night to Will, and 
he, taking the hint, returned good-night to them all, 
and went homewards. 

He was thinking a great deal about Mrs. Sum- 
mers, feeling rather ashamed because he himself had 
saved so litUe ; he had only twenty pounds in the 
savings bank. Twenty pounds would not go far 
in furniture ; the cottage would require more than 
twenty pounds spent on it. If he wanted to let two 
rooms furnished, as he thought of doing, Will 
believed that the furniture would come to mpre 
than forty pounds. In that case Anna or her 
mother would have to supply more funds than . he 
could ; and it seemed shameful to let the girl spend 
more than the man. With these thoughts in his 
head» he went round by the cottage and looked at 
the outside of it Over the porch grew hops, which 
were now full of leaf and very pretty. 
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" Carpets, curtains, tables, chairs," said Will to 
himself; '* saucepans, frying-pans, flat-irons, lamps,k 
coalscuttles, plates and (fishes, sheets and table- 
cloths ; what a quantity of things we shall have to 
buy!" As he stood there in the dusk, he heard 
a sound of singing at the Greyhound opposite. 
"Ah ! if I want to set up housekeeping, I must 
never go near the Greyhound. We shall want a 
clock, and some pictures, and a market basket, and 
bedsteads and bedding, and towel-horses — ^what a 
fine voice that is ! I wonder who is singing ! — I am 
afraid forty pounds will hardly do it all, if we want 
to make the rooms look nice for lodgers. — Why, 
that is Tom Rogersoh singing ! — his favourite song, 
* Auld Lang Syne,' with the chorus. It is all about 
drinking, as well as I can make out the Scotch. It 
he knew I was standing out here in the dark, he 
would want me to go in and have a glass with him. 
It seems unkind to stand here and not go in. So 
warm and bright, too, it is in there, and here it is 
all dark and chilly. But then I don't want to spend 
my money. I want to save it for Anna's furniture. 
rU go home at once." 

He set off at a run, and arrived at his lodgings 
in a few minutes. " There ! " thought he, *' I have 
overcome temptation. I can overcome temptation ;. 
I need not fear another time. I could go into the 
Greyhound and come out without putting a glass to 
my lips, that I could." 

So he went on, priding himself on the way he had 
resisted the temptation, and quite forgetting that he 
had been helped to do it. We can do nothing in 
our own strength ; it is the Holy Spirit who helps 
us, even when we do not think about Him at all. 
Pleased with himself, and prpud, William Webb 
went to bed that night, counting up, as he undressed,. 
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the prices of tables and chairs and carpets and 
saucepans, and making up his mind to be more 
saving than ever, so as to furnish a nice home for 
Anna; and he ventured to hope that Anna would 
have a good slice out of Mrs. Summers's savings. 



CHAPTER IIL 

WHAT IS THE MYSTERY? 

The next day was Sunday, and William Webb 
spent it very happily, going to church in the 
morning, and in the afternoon taking a train from 
Acton to Windsor, where his father and mother 
lived. They were very old and poor, and could do 
no more than keep themselves in decent . comfort. 
They had no savings for themselves, much less had 
they any for Will's house. But he was not one to 
think overmuch about money • He loved his parents 
in their poverty, as he would have loved Anna 
Summers without a penny ; in fact, when he asked 
her to marry him, he had never thought whether 
she had any money. He now gave his mother five 
shillings as a present ; for he had received his week's 
wages on Saturday night, and had as yet spent none 
of them, except sixpence which he had given at 
Acton church. 

His father and mother quite approved of his 
intended marriage, and they advised him to secure 
the situation of which he was thinking, and the 
cottage, which he intended to call Hop Cottageu 
Will went home that evening feeling very happy, 
and told himself that when he saw Anna next 
Sunday evening he would make her fix the wedding 
day. 

In the course ot the week he did as his parents 
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advised. He arranged to leave Eastcote on Saturday, 
the 23rd of July, and begin at his new place, The 
Limes, on Monday, the 25 th. Hfe would like to be 
married on Sunday, the 2nd August, and his new 
master promised him the 3rd and 4th of August as 
holidays, if he were married on the Sunday. So 
matters seemed drawing to a close. 

On the Thursday evening in this week Will paid 
a visit to Hop Cottage. He dug up the garden, which 
had been much neglected, and tied up the hops 
over the porch, and then went into the house, of 
which he now had the key, and walked about the 
bedrooms. He got rough notions of the sizes of 
the carpets, and counted up how many chairs would 
be wanted ; but he was soon puzzled, and said out 
loud, "It wants a woman's wit to add up theise 
things." ' ' 

A voice froni the sitting-room below added, 
" Anna Summers is the one to do it" 
~ Will ran down, arid there saw the vicar, Mr. 
Newton, who was laughing heartily. 

"I followed you in, Webb, and heard your 
lemarks. Yes, you want a woman's wit and a 
woman's eye and hand to do your furnishing pro- 
perly. When are you going to be married ? " 

" I don't quite know, sir ; Anna must fix the day.'* 

"Well, she is a good girl, and deserves a good 
husband. I think she will have one in you. I 
know you are hardworking, and, I believe, steady 
and sober. And I hope I may have the pleasure 
of performing the marriage service for you." 

Will coloured with pride when Mr. Newton said 
this. " Thank you, sir ; yes, if you will be so good. 
I believe I am steady and sober, though I am not a 
teetotaller like Mr. Hayward." 

" Nor am I," said the vicar. 
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" I was adding up this morning," Webb went on, 
speaking fast, " the cost of tea and been I think 
that a cup of tea, including milk and sugar, must cost 
near upon a penny, and a glass of ale, 'four ale,' 
only costs a penny. So it is as cheap to drink beer 
as tea. Beer is the cheapest thing one can drinf 

*' Except water." 

"Of course, except water. But I don't much like 
coM water. And then, sir, do you mean to tdl m6 
that if wine had been wrong, our Lord and Saviour 
would have made it by a miracle for the wedding 
feast at Cana ? or that He would have had it on 
His own table at the Last Supper, and have made it 
to be the Sacrament of His sacred blood ? " 

Mr. Newton answered very slowly, and in the 
dim light his voice sounded solemn : "It is quite 
true that neither by example nor command did our 
Lord forbid the use of wine, but He promised 
that the Holy Spirit whom He would send should 
guide His Church into all the truth. And if the 
hearts of many faithful people, clergy and laity, are 
now so plainly guided towards total abstinence, we 
may be sure that it is the Holy Ghost who is 
gliding them. You and I may not be led that 
way ; perhaps we ought to be sorry that the Holy 
Spirit is not so dose to us as to Mr. Hayward and 
to other of our friends." 

There was a silence after these words. Will felt 
what Mr. Newton meant, that the total abstainers 
stood upon a higher platform than the moderate 
drinkers. Not that the one thing was wrong, but 
that die other was higher. Matrimony is holy, but 
a single life chosen for God's sake is higher; yet 
purity in all, whether married or single, is the one 
thing needful. And whether men are moderate or 
teetotal, the one thing needful is temperance. 
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Mr. Newton went out of the house ; Will followed 
him and locked the door. They walked away 
together. 

" You will have a good wife in Anna Summers," 
said the vicar presently ; " she has been well brought 
up. Mrs. Summers is a person for whom I have a 
great respect." 

" I suppose, sir," said Will, " you have known her 
a long time ? " 

" I should think it must be about ten years, ever 
since she came to ActOn." 

" She came from Devonshire, I've heard say." 

" I believe so." 

" Did you know her husband, sir ? " 

*^ No, I never saw him." 

** A coachman, I believe." 

" I believe so ; and since Mrs. Summers has had 
to earn a living for herself and her children, she has 
struggled nobly against many difficulties." 

" And saved money," said Will. 

" No doubt." 

"I dare say, Mr. Newton," Will ventured to 
remark, "that you know more about Mrs. Sum- 
mers's affairs than most people do. She is rather 
close about her affairs." 

" And very rightly, Webb ; one should not tell all 
one's private matters to everybody." 

" No ; but if I am to be her son-in-law, she might 
tell me whether she has any money for Anna ; a 
few pounds would be a great help to us in fur- 
nishing." 

" Of that I can say nothing, Webb," replied Mr. 
Newton, coldly; "you must take the girl as you 
find her. Mrs. Summers is of a saving nature, but 
how mudh she has saved, or what she will do with 
her savings, I do not know. And if I knew, I' 
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should not tell. There are things that I do know 
about Mrs. Summers which I shall not tell. What 
has been told me in confidence, I cannot tell to 
any one." 

Will was struck dumb ; all in a moment his mind 
seemed to swing round. Perhaps the man at Ken- 
sington had meant something bad, not something 
good, about Mrs. Summers. It might be, not th^t 
she had saved money, but that she was in debt ; not 
that she was a good woman, but that she was a 
wicked one. Yet Mr. Newton had said that he 
greatly respected her. The vicar would not respect 
a person of whom anything very bad could be told. 
And yet there was some mystery about her, by 
what the Kensington man said, and by what Mr. 
Newton said. 

" There is some mystery about Mrs. Summers/^ 
said Will ; '* I had a hint of this the other day.'* 

** Ah, poor thing, there have been unhappy times 
in her life, and perhaps what you may call a mystery, 
but nothing to her discredit, nothing which should 
in any way tell against her daughter. Here is the 
vicarage. Let me know when I am to ask the 
banns ; and so, good-night" 

** Good- night, sir;" and Mr. Newton went into 
his house, while Will went home to his lodgings. 

The reader has seen by this time that Will was 
of a very changeable character. If some one said 
the wind was easterly. Will would wrap up his throat 
and plunge his hands into his pockets ; if the next 
person declared that the wind blew from the west, 
Will would pull off his scarf, and puff with the Keat. 
This is a very common character; we are all in 
some measure moved by the opinions of our friends, 
and many of us veer about like a weather-cock. 
Williau Webb wanted ballast ; it would come with 
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years and experience. A steady-minded, sensible wife 
would supply a good deal. But in the meantime Will 
listened too readily to what was said, and changed 
his views too often. A week ago, and he was sure 
that Mrs. Summers had a lot of money saved, and 
would give Anna a handsome portion of it; now 
he had no doubt that there had been some disgrace^ 
ful passages, or at all events some unpleasant pas^ 
sages, in her past life, which had swallowed up her 
money, so that she had none for her daughter. - The 
one point on which Will did not waver was his love 
for Anna. His heart was firmer than his mind. Let 
Mrs. Summers be anything, good, bad, or indifferent; 
Anna was always the same dear, sweet girl, and 
should be William Webb's wife, ^come what mig^t ■ 

All day Friday his thoughts ran in this strain. 
He wished he could find out the mystery in Mrs- 
Summers's life. The vicar had not denied that 
there was a mystery. How could it be found out ? 
Ought it to be found out ? Yes, the man who was 
going to marry Anna ought to know it. Did Anna 
know it ? Would Anna tell it ? Ought one to 
ask a daughter to tell the secret which her mother 
wished to keep ? No, certainly not But if Will 
could find it out from other people, well and good. 
He did not like the idea of marrying with his eyes 
blindfold. Perhaps after his marriage he would dis- 
cover that Mrs. Summers had committed bigamy^ 
married Summers while her first husband was living} 
or never have been married at all ; or have been 
a convict — sl thief, perhaps. But no, this was non- 
sense. If she were so bad, how could Mr. Newton 
respect her ? Mr. Newton very likely did not know 
all the truth. 

The Kensington man knew all the truth, for he 
said that he could U/l the surprising thing. Then 
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he ought to tell it, and Will ought to hear it What 
was more, Will would hear it He would get hold 
of the Kensington man, and work the whole story 
out of him. Anna need neyer know it, but Will 
f(dt that he had a right to know it 
V This was a bad notion for Will to take into his 
head, for the only place where he had seen the man 
was the public-house at which he had taken too 
much gin and water. And if he wished to see the 
man again, the only place where he could look for 
him was that same public-house. But just at this 
time Will felt very strong. He had resisted the 
temptation to go into the Greyhound the night when 
Tom Rogerson was singing there, and so he thought 
he might run into danger with ssdety. People who 
are afraid of temptation are really much sater than 
those who are not afraid of it 

Off he set for Kensington on the Friday evening. 
After walking some distance, he took a tram-car for 
the rest of the way, getting down at the turning from 
the main road. He walked slowly to the public- 
house, keeping his eyes open, in case the man might 
be lounging about the streets. But this important 
person was not to be seen. Will came to the public- 
house, and noticed that over the door was the name 
The Bird in the Hand: a curious name. Will thought 
He pushed open the door of the bar ; two women, 
dirty and ragged, stood there drinking gin. Will 
turned away in disgust A woman drinking spirits ! 
Horrible! 

He looked at the iron post, and saw that the 
notice of the temperance meeting had been torn off, 
all except one or two corners of the paper. The 
meeting was over, and of course the notice was torn 
down. As Will stood looking for it, some one went 
into the bar. Will again peeped in, but it was an 
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old grey-headed man, not at all like the person 
whom he was seeking. 

He now lighted his pipe, and sauntered along the 
street, in the Holland Rgad direction ; not that he 
had any idea that he should see Anna, for she would 
not be out at this late hour of the evening, but just 
to help pass the time. He came to a corner and 
halted there, glancing up and down all the streets ; 
but the man was not to be seen. As Will stood 
smoking, he remarked on the door of the comer 
house a brass plate with the name on it. Dr. Uff. 

" Curious name that ! " said Will to himself. " I 
never came across it before. I wonder if Dr. Uflf 
is rough and gruff, and does he take snuff! But 
that's enough. I don't suppose he is the man from 
Kensington whom I am looking for." 

He turned and went back to the Bird in the Hand, 
peeped into the bar, and saw that it was full of 
men ; but the one he sought was not there. A 
church clock struck nine, and Will thought that he 
must be going home. As a last effort, he went into 
the bar and spoke to the landlord. 

" Good evening, sir," said the landlord. 

" There was a man I met here," began Will ; " a 
kind of stoutish man. I want to see him again." 

" I know," said the landlord ; " plays the con- 
certina beautiful." 

** Does he ? He talked about dogs, I think.'' 

" Oh, you mean Robins." 

" Do you think he'll be here to-night. ? " 

'* No, I don't ; but he'll be here to-morrow night, 
sure as sure. He always comes on Saturday night." 

" Then I must come and meet him. About this 
time?"' 

" Yes, between nine and ten." 
i/nii Thank you," said Webb, and was going out. 
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The landlord called him back. "What name 
shall I say?" 

Will looked round from the door. " Never mind 
my name ; Robins does not know it." 

** But you'll take a glass yourself ? " 

" No, not to-night." 

" rd like to drink your health," cried the landlord, 
eagerly. 

Will laughed and shook his head. But before he 
closed the door, he heard the landlord's loud voice 
say, " Now, if that's not mean and uncivil ! " And 
the other men replied all together, ** Mean and 
shabby and uncivil ! " 

Will walked away, feeling that he had been shabby 
to go to the Bird and talk to the landlord, and then 
walk away without spending a penny. It was like 
what women do when they turn over half the 
draper's stock of goods, and end by buying nothing. 
He had been very virtuous, no doubt, in going to a 
public-house and not taking a drop to drink, and he 
thought he ought to feel very happy as the reward 
of virtue ; and he would have felt very happy but 
for those words mean and uncivil — they changed his 
thoughts of himself, and instead of being pleased 
with himself, he felt vexed. Young men cannot bear 
to be called mean. The word made Will feel as 
if he was the thing ; and far from his virtue and 
self-denial giving him a light heart, they had only, 
ended in making him unhappy. 

"If you take a glass," muttered Webb to himself, 
" you are said not to be sober ; and if you do not 
take a glass, somebody else calls you mean. What 
are you to do ? " 

Why, you stupid fellow, William Webb, you are 
to do what is right, no matter what anybody calls 
you. If your conscience tells you that you have 

c 
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acted according to God's will, do not trouble your- 
self if all the men* and women in the world called you 
mean, or uncivil, or any other bad thing. What 
they said could not be true. 



CHAPTER IV. 

nvill's weakness. 

The family with whom Anna Summers was living, 
consisted of the father and mother and four children, 
of whom the youngest was only three months old. 
Anna was fond of children, and though she was the 
housemaid, she often helped the nurse, and the chil- 
dren were very fond of her. The baby especially 
took to her very much, and seemed happier in her 
arms than with any one else. For it was a delicate 
little thing, and wanted a great deal of care. 

On the Saturday morning, Mrs. Paget and nurse 
were rather uneasy about the baby ; he was cutting 
his teeth and had two or three fits, and now they 
feared that another fit was coming on. But through 
the day the child seemed better, and towards evening 
his mother was happy about him. 

" Are you going to drill this evening ? " asked 
Mrs. Paget of her husband. 

** Not if there is any fear of baby being taken ill." 

** Oh no," replied Mrs. Paget ; " nurse and I think 
he is all right now." 

** In that case I will go, for this is an important 
muster to-night, and I should be very sorry to be. 
absent. I can't say what time I shall be in ; that 
will depend on how we get through our business." 
For Mr. Paget was very fond of his volunteering. 

" Supper shall be laid for you," returned his wife ; 
** so now take your rifle and go." 
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Mr. Paget obeyed, and having kissed his wife 
and the children, started off for his drill. 

It was about nine o'clock, while the servants were 
at supper, that the baby was suddenly taken ilL 



Mrs. Paget iscreamed for help, cook, nurse, and 
Anna ran to her, and all that could be done for the 
poor little dear was done. He was put in a hot' 
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bath with mustard in the water; and a sporige, wet 
with cold water, was held to hi§ head. All this Mrs. 
Paget had done on a previous occasion when the 
child had fits. But now, when an hour passed and* 
there was little improvement, she began to feel 
alarmed. 

Cook, too, was frightened. " I think, ma'am, 
perhaps," she said, " his gums want lancing." 

" I don't know, cook, indeed, I wish Mr. Paget 
was at home." 

" He could do no good, ma'am. Oh, the pretty 
dear, how black he looks ! " 

Nurse, who was only* a young girl, and had never 
before seen a child in a fit, did not know at all how 
to act ; but Anna had often heard her mother say, 
When you don't know what to do nexty send for the 
doctor. 

" rU run for the doctor," said Anna. 

'* Yes, do," said Mrs. Paget ; " fetch Dr. Uff." 

Anna snatched up a bonnet which belonged to 
cook, and hung on a peg on the back of the kitchen 
door. Now cook, like most women who are stout 
and rather red in the face, was fond of very small 
bonnets and red flowers ; and Anna, with this little 
battered thing and its scarlet roses on her head, 
certainly looked rather odd. But she did not wait 
to think l\ow she looked ; she feared that baby's life 
was in danger, and they had already waited rather 
long in sending for the doctor. She flew through 
the streets as fast as her feet would carry her. When 
she came to Dr. Uff's house, the light in the hall 
was out ; it was later than she had thought, and the 
doctor and his family were gone to bed. . 

Anna rang' the bell loudly. In about a minute^s 
time a window on the first storey was opened, a head- 
popped out, and a voice asked, ** Who is there V^ 
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Anna replied, ** Mrs. Paget' s baby is very ill, and 
she wants Dr. Uff to come at once." 

*' rU be round in ten minutes," said the voice. 
" What is the matter with the child ? " 

'' It is in convulsions — a sort of fit," exclaimed 
Anna. . *' Mrs. Paget and nurse don't know what 
more, to do." 

" Very well," said Dr. Uff, - TU come." 

The window was shut down, and Anna turned 
to run home. But on the pavement, right in her 
way, stood the figure of a big man with his arms 
stretched out. ** My pretty dear ! " he said, in a thick 
voice, ** let me have a look at you and your bonnet." 

We will now go back to William Webb. He had 
worried hioiSelf all day about that word mean: he 
was not mean, and no one had a right to caU him 
so. And he; would soon prove that he .was not 
mean. He would go that very evening, Saturday 
night, to the Bird in the Handy and pay for drink 
for all the men who might be there, ana never touch 
a drop himself. That would show them that he was 
not mean, though he might be sober. 

Before he left work at Eastcote, he was paid his 
week^s wages, and,^ with . gold in his pocket, h^ felt 
rich. He thought if he spent a shilling, or say 
eighteeopence, on others, that wquld be liberal, and 
the woi:d mean would never again be tacked to -his 
name. ; 

A wise person would have said to Will, " What 
does it matter to you' if the landlord of the iff /ri/ 
calls you mean ? Why do you care about 4:ho6e 
Strang^' men thinking you liberal? Why do you 
wish to give spirits to others when you do not jcare 
to drink them yourself } Why do you want to waste 
ja shiljipg or eighteenpence ? " , '» >' 
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But there was no one to argue with Will. He 
had tea at his lodgings, and then set off to go to the 
Bird. If he could meet Robins, he would find out 
the mystery about Mrs. Summers ; in any. case, he 
would show that he was not mean. 
' Will walked into the bar of the -ff/n/, with his 
head up ^nd whistling, and looking very far from 
,mean or uncivil. Outside the daylight was still 
strong and bright, but inside was the glare of gas. 
By the counter stood Robins, and behind it stood 
the landlord, who scowled at Will as he came in. 

"Now, look here, young man," began the land- 
lord, and Will guessed what he was about to say. 
, \' Landlord, glasses round — every one what he 
likes,** said Will, proudly;. 

. The landlord's face altered in a moment, and he 
obeyed Will's order very quickly. 

" So you are here again," said Robins to Will. 
" And so are you." 

The other men all laughed as if Will had said 
■something clever. " I have been wanting to see 
' you," he went on. 

By this time every ujan had a glass of hot gin 
and water at his elbpw. " None for me, thank you," 
said Will to the landlord ; but the tumbler was left 
beside him. 

*' And what do you want with me ? " asked Robins. 
'-■ <* Why, just this. You told me that your wife is 
cousin tp Mrs. Summers's brother's wife's sister-in- 
-law." ' 

' •' No," said Robins, « that's not it" 
" Something like it then.^' 

" See here," explained Robins ; " Mrs. Summers 
• had a brother who married a cousin of hi^ brpther^s 
- Sister m la w* * ^ ... ,. 

" All right, that will do," said Will, laughing; '«! 
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don't want to hear about that, I want to hear about 
Mrs. Summers." 

" About Mrs. Summers herself ? " 

" Yes," said Will. 

" Ah, that s more serious. . Mrs. Summers has a 
story." • 

. *^ So I thought," said Will ; " and I want to hear 
It." He glanced at the counter beside him, and saw 
an empty tumbler. Then he knew that, actually 
without thinking what . he was doing, he had drunk 
the spirits. Never mind, thought he ; it does not 
matter if only I can get this story out of Robins. 

*' She comes from Devonshire," said Robins. 

" I know she does." 

"That is where she was born and where she was 
married." 

" I suppose so," said Will. " Take a little more ?" 

" Don't mind if I do," ^replied Robins ; '* telling 
stories is dry work." 

Tumblers were supplied to Will and to Robins. 
They had got a little apart from the other men, who 
were squabbling about a race that had been run that 
day. This second glass of gin and water, stiffer 
than the first, Will sipped with enjoyment. The 
first had paved the way for the second. 

" Yes," Robins was saying, **" and her husband was 
born there and married there." 

"And died there too," added Will. 
' " No," said Robins ; " no, he did not die there." 

" Not ? Then where did he die ? " 

" He did not die anywhere." 

"How could that be? If he did hot die in 
Devonshire, he must have died somewhere else. I 
can^t make it out any other way." Will's ideas were 
growing a little confused, and he was Aot sure what 
he could m^ke out. 
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** He is not dead," said Robins. 

^' Not dead!" said Will. 

"No more than you are. I know hinv well. He's 
often about here. You must have seen him scores 
of times." 

'* No, I never saw him. What is he like ? " 

** Tall and good-looking." 

*' Then why does he not live with his wife ? She is 
tall and good-looking too." Will gave a silly, chuck- 
ling laugh. 

" She won't have him at home. He's been such 
a good husband to her — spent all her money over 
and over again ; broke up her home twice in Devon- 
shire. Before she went to live at Acton, she got 
protection against him from the magistrate. But 
he's had all her savings-— fifty pounds or more." 

Will took in this fact, that Summers had had all 
his wife's savings. ** That's too bad," he tried to 
say ; ''a great deal too bad." 

Robins nodded to the landlord, who once more 
brought filled tumblers. Robins was a sodden 
wretch to whom a few glasses more or less made no 
difference, and the landlord did not choose to see that 
Will had already had more than enough. Poor Will 
was now in an excited condition, ready to drink, to 
talk, to fight — to do anything in the world except be 
quiet. 

'' Does Summers come to Acton ? " he lisped. 

** Oh no ; at least, I never heard that he did. I 
suppose he thinks he's got all he can out of the old 
lady, and so he lets her alone now." 

" Where is he to be seen ? " 

" Notting Hill way." 

" Goes after his daughter's money now, I'll be 
bound," said Will ; and the next moment he could 
have bitten his own tongue out for bringing Anna's 
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name into the conversation with this man Robins, 
and in a public-house. 

As it happened, Robins did not take any notice 
of the girl's name. He answered, "Goes after 
money, wherever it is to be found." 

" And what does he do with it ? " asked Will 

** Same as you and I do — drinks it" 

Will felt as if the man had struck him : same as 
you and I do — drinks it. Then Robins and Will 
were alike : they both drank. And Anna's father 
was like them : he drank too. 

By this time Webb was in a muddled state of 
mind — tipsy enough to know that he was tipsy, and 
not top tipsy to be ashamed of it He was horribly 
ashamed of being classed with Robins, a regular 
soaked old toper, and with Summers, . who had 
drunk up all his wife's savings. Will felt ashan^ed 
and angry — angry with Robins, but more angry 
with himself. He had had enough of the Bird for 
to-night He fumbled in his pocket and brought 
out some silver, which he threw on the counter. 
*' Three shillings ! " said he. 

'* Four ! " said the landlord. 

" I tell you it's only three," cried Will, trying to 
count up the glasses on his fingers, . because his 
mind was not equal to doing a sum. 

" You forgot," said the landlord,- coolly, " the twb 
glasses which Robins ordered." 

'* Robins can pay for his own orders," shouted WiU. 

But Robins had got outside the door, and was 
now cooling his hot head in the night air, leaving 
Will Webb to settle the score with the landlord. 

"That is shabby," remarked another man, who 
had been standing by all the evening, "to invite a 
gentleman to drink with you, amid then leave him tp 
pay for his own drink" 
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Will pulled out a shilling and flung it at the 
landlord, who calmly put it in the till. 

*' Where is Robins ? Where is the drunken 
cheat ? " and Will staggered to the door to look for 
the man who, having been his companion in evil 
deeds, had now become his enemy. Out in the 
fresh air Will's feelings changed in a moment His 
anger was all for himself. He could have sat down 
and cried like a child. How should he face Anna 
to-morrow after such a Saturday night? How 
should he face Mr. Newton, the temperate vicar? 
How face Mr. Hayward, the teetotal curate ? How 
face his God ? 

Will leaned against a wall and groaned. He felt 
ill in mind and body. His eyes saw everything 
confused; even the moon, which was now shining 
so purely in the mellow sky, seemed to tumble 
about ; he could not walk straight along the broad 
pavement. At a little distance was Robins, laugh- 
ing loudly and coarsely at Will. This roused Will 
to greater anger ; he ran after Robins, intending to 
strike him, but Robins was too cunning to be 
caught. He moved on a few steps, and Will 
blundered about after him. On went Robins a 
little farther, calling out, '* Come on, my lad ; Tm 
your man ! " 

Will staggered on, and tried to avoid a lamp-post, 
but he could not control his limbs, and ran up 
against it. He caught hold of it to steady himself, 
and, clasping it with one arm, there stood still and 
silent ■ ' • 

At this moment, from the porch of' the comer 
house, a young woman came quickly out on /the 
pavemeiit Robins wias close to her before she saw 
4iim. **My pretty dear! ".he said, in a thick voice, 
" let me have a look at you and your bonnet" 
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Anna was dreadfully alarmed ; she was alone, at 
nearly eleven o'clock at night, with a drunken man — 
nay, with two drunken men, for there was a second, 
holding on by the lamp-post. She slipped on one 
side to avoid Robins ; but he was very active, and 
ran round her, so as to cut her off from Dr. Uff^s 
porch, and from the way to Holland Road. She 
made a dash away from the horrid man, and flew 
past Will. The light from the lamp fell on her 
face, and he saw that it was Anna Summers. 

Robins was not going to lose his fun so easily ; 
he pursued Anna, calling out, **You are a pretty 
dear, and you have got a pretty bonnet!'* Then 
he made a rush at her, and just as he grasped her 
arm, she gave a shriek. 

Will had seerf Anna's face, for cook's little bonnet 
did not hide it ; but she had not seen Will's face, 
his hat being slouched over his eyes. It was 
horrible to Will to see the . girl he loved pursued 
and insulted by a drunken ruffian. He let go the 
lamp-post and tottered to help her; but he could 
not walk — ^he fell on the kerbstone and sprawled in 
the road. He heard Anna's scream, and though 
his heart was bursting, he could not rise to his feet 
to defend her from insult and outrage. Never was 
a man in a more fearful position — his sweetheart, 
bis promised wife, in the clutches of a drunken 
brute, and he, her lover, her husband, looking on, 
unable by his own folly and sin to save her. 

Drops of agony streamed from his forehead as he 
struggled in the gutter, but help for Anna was near. 
-Dr. Uff came out of his house just as she screamed. 
He ran to save a woman from insult. He thought 
he knew the girl's face, and on the arm by which 
Robins had clutched her, fell a dozen heavy blows 
^frotn the doctor's stick. :- 
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Robins let go Anna's arm. " Hold hard ! " he 
cried to the doctor, and off he went like a shot, 
down the street and out of sight. If Anna could 
have seen Robins about an hour later, she must have 
smiled, even through her disgust. He stumbled 
into a stable by mistake for his, own house, and 
there fell backwards on a heap of straw. His wife, 
the only person of whom he was afraid, found him 
lying there helpless, and she made his life very 
unpleasant to him that night and for several days 
afterwards. 

Dr. Uff now saw that Anna was sobbing. ** Oh, 
thank you, Dr. Uff; thank you I I am so much 
obliged to you ! What should I have done if you 
had not come to help me ? " 

" I know your face," said Dr. Uft. " Where have 
J seen you ?" 

" I am Mrs. Paget's housemaid, sir." 

" To be sure ; and you came to call, me to go 
to the baby." 

" Yes, sir ; and two tipsy men came after me, 
and the big one caught hold of me. Oh ! I have 
.had such a fright." 

^*TwQ meii?." said Dr. Uff; "I pnly paw one. 
Oh, there's the other lying in the', road; A nice 
pair. Now, Anna, will you go into my house,rand 
let MrSw Uff give you a cup of tea to: set you up ? 
She will sit [in the dining-room till I come home ; 
or would you father go home .'^ " 
• ** Please, sir,. Td rather go home witli you." 
. " Conie ^lopg, then." . . ' ; ; ; 

f^pw came vip ^ policeinan. " Thought I h^ard a 

jf ow," said he. . = .^ . ' 

r **J['tvis Qver apw," said Dr. U,ff;:."but tjiefeis |a 
;q;>aili lying th^e.who wants yomr assistance;" r :.:, .. 

Will' was sitting up and tryipg to taik. ;/*rtt:-^s 
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Anna. Please, Anna, don't think much of it. Til 
never do it again." 

But the doctor hurried Anna away, and she left 
the tipsy man sitting on the kerb, for she little! 
thought that he was her dear Will. 

Dr. UfF brought the baby round from a very bad 
fit, but it was the last fit the child ever had. He 
grew quite healthy afterwards. Anna soon got over 
her fright. But cook declared that the bonnet was 
battered out of all shape, and she could never wear 
it again. In this way she made an excuse for 
herself to have a new one, which was trimmed with 
orange-coloured flowers. 

The policeman said to Will, " You can't sit here 
all night ; you must move on." 

" I know," said Will ; "help me up." 

With the policeman's aid he got on his feet. 

" You are a nice young man, you are," remarked' 
the constable. 

" I am," said Will. " I think worse oi myself .than 
you can think of me." 

The policeman did not often hear tipsy men speak 
of themselves in this manner. " It is a shame 'for a 
fellow like you," he said ; " you ought to be above 
it." 



" I ought," said Will. He steadied himselt on 
his feet, and found that the fumes - of the gin were 
passing off, and his head was growing clearer. . 

"Now," said the constable, "will you go home^ 
or will you com^ with me ? '* 

".rU go home,", replied Will;, "and if you wilt 
put me in the main road, Til try and walk to Acton." 

" That's a long walk," the policeman observed,! 
helping- him on, "at this time of tiight, and in your 
condition." 

" I must do it," groaned Will. 
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In the main road the constable parted from him, 
and Will got on as best he could. His head ached, 
his mouth was dry; he fdt ill all over. But the 
aching of his head was nothing to the aching of his 
heart. He had been lying by, drunk, while the 
ruffian Robins assaulted Anna ! Over and over 
again during that long, dreary walk, Will said those 
words to himself. Over and over again he began 
to say, "I vow that I will never— —," and each 
time he pulled himself up. How could he vow 
anything ? How could he count on himself for a 
single hour ? Only last evening he had been able 
to control himself, and now to-night he had broken 
down. Yesterday he was strong to resist tempta- 
tion ; to-day he was weak as water. 

A hundred plans rushed through Will's head — of 
making a solemn vow, of taking the pledge, of 
confessing his fault to Anna, of hiding it from Anna 
and going off to a distant place where no one would 
know him. He did not quite see what he would or 
could do; only to-night he felt most unhappy — - 
sore and aching from top to toe, in body and in 
mind. 



CHAPTER V. 



A vow FOR A WEEK* i 



On that beautiful hot Sunday morning Willianr 
Webb felt miserable. He heard the sound of bells 
from all the churches round — ^some at one hour, 
some at another — but he had no heart to obey their, 
call. He could hardly touch his breakfast, and his 
landlady's reinarks did not tend to cheer him. 

'* You must have been very late last night," she 
said. ** I left the door on the latch, and I lay 
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awake a long time to . hear you come in^ but I fell 
asleep before you came. And when you did come, 
you seemed to fumble over the lock and to stumble 
up the stairs, and soon after that my clock struck 



one." 



■ ** I know I was late," said Will, meekly. 

** I hope you're not getting into bad company and 
bad habits," said the old woman, looking hard at 
him; " Don't do that, Will Webb." . 

" No," he answered ; ** I'll take care." 

His landlady went away to look after her old 
man and send him off to church, and Will waited 
until all the bells stopped at eleven o'clock, and 
then he went out into the lanes to consider what he 
had better do. 

His first thought was to go and take the pledge ; 
but that seemed to him a cowardly thing to do. 
Could he not keep sober unless he was boupd. by a 
vow ? He would try some other way. Then as to 
his marriage ; could he tell Anna about last night, or 
could he marry her without telling her ? She would 
expect him in Holland Road this evening ; it was 
her evening out. And how to face her, how to 
walk with her, how to talk to her, he did not know. 
And Anna, having suffered so much from a drunken 
father, would be the last girl in the world to accept 
a drunken husband. Will paced up and down the 
lanes, thinking of these matters all the morning. 
The services ended, and the people pioured but of 
the churches* Will kept out of their way as much as 
he could, and returned very short " good mornings " 
to their greetings. He hung about near the vicar- 
age with a feeling that he would like to talk to Mr. 
Newton. ' ^ 

The clergymen were, of course, the last persons 
to leave the church, and when everybody else had 
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gone by, along came the vicar and his curate. Will 
ad "half a mind to run away, for he did not know 
what Mr. Hayward might say to him. But he so 
much wished to talk to Mr. Newton, that he stood 
his ground until they both came up. 

" Why, Webb, you don't look well," exclaimed 
Mr. Newton ; and Mr. Hayward stared with sus- 
picious eyes. 

" I am not very well, sir," answered Webb, in a 
low voice, ** and I should like to have some talk 
with you." 

" Certainly ; will you come into my study .^" 

" Now, Webb, if you had come to the meeting- " 

'* My dear Hayward," said Mr. Newton, firmly 
but gently stopping his curate, " let Webb say to 
me what he has to say." 

*' Certainly," answered Mr. Hayward, stepping 
back ; " but he knows what I think." 

" We all know what you think on that point ; " 
and Mr. Newton laughed. '* Go in, Hayward, and 
tell Mrs. Newton to delay dinner a quarter of an 
hour. Now, Webb, come into my study, and tell 
me your story." 

Webb followed the vicar in, and presently told 
him the story of last night. Mr. Newton's face 
grew sadder and sadder as the tale went on, and 
became quite stern. When Will had finished, there 
was a silence. At last Mr. Newton said, " Well ?" 
Will sighed. 

" Why do you tell me this story, Webb ?" 
" That you may give me your advice, sir." . 
"My advice," said Mr. Newton, "is, repent." 
'* I have repented," said Will, presently. 
" Then believe that God forgives it." 
After another pause. Will said, " I do believe it ; 
but what am I to do ? " 
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Mr. Newton replied, " Amend." 

" Yes, sir, but how ? " 

" Never repeat the offence," 

Mr. Newton was so calm and cold that he vexed 
Will bitterly. " It is easy to say that to a man like 
me, who am as weak as water ; but I want help — 
help against temptation, and help against my- 
self.'' 

" Yes, that is what you want. And how do you 
purpose to obtain it ?" 

" I don't know ; perhaps I had better sign the 
pledge." 

" Perhaps you had." 

" But one seems such a baby to have to make 
a vow to keep one's self sober. I would rather do 
it some other way." 

" I am afraid, Webb," said Mr. Newton, " that 
there is no other way when a man has got into 
drunken habits." 

"Oh, don't say thati" cried Will; "taking too 
much once is not getting into drunken habits." 

"Then if it is not a habit, perhaps you need 
not take such an extreme measure as signing the 
pledge. There are promises, made by man to God 
as solemn and as binding as any o^th." 

Mr. Newton looked less stern, and his voice 
sounded softer. 

" I assure you, sir," said Will, earnestly, " that I 
am not in the habit of taking too much. I foolishly 
put myself into temptation last night, and I fell into 
sin. I thought I was strong enough to stand 
against temptation, but now I know that I have 
no strength." 

" The knowledge of our own weakness," said Mr, 
Newton, "is the first step towards strength; for 
then we must obtain strength from above," 

D 
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" But you don't know what it is," cried Will, " to 
feel yourself so childishly weak." 

" I do know it, Webb ; I have gone through it all 
myself." 

** Have you, sir, as regards drinking ?" 

" No — ^as regards temper. And now I will 
advise you to fight the temptation to drink as I 
fought the temptation to angry tempers. Lay your 
want of strength before Gk>d. Resolve when the 
temptation comes to fly from it. Never mind being 
a coward — fly. Fly as you would from a thunder- 
storm, a mad bull, or an infectious disease. If ydu 
feel inclined to enter a public-house, turn and run 
half a mile in the other direction. Keep the very 
strictest watch on yourself for one week ; don!t let 
a drop of beer or wine or spirits pass your lips for 
one week." 

" One week !" repeated Will ; ** you should rather 
say, all my life." 

" No, make your resolve for one week only. 
Come to me this day week, next Sunday, and tell 
me how you have got through the seven days." 

"And what am I to drink at dinner?" asked 
Will, rather piteously. 

" I am afraid you must be satisfied with water, 
for teetotal drinks are too dear for most of us." 

" One week, then," said Will. 

" Yes, one week ; but make ' your resolve very 
solemnly, and as you value your body in this world 
and your soul in the world to come, do not break 
it" 

Will whispered a few words to himself, ending 
with Amen. 

. '* X'^pw," said Mr. Newton, kindly, "if you will 
go to my kitchen, you will find my servants, just sat 
down to dinner, and they will be very glad of your 
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company. You will not meet any temptation there, 
fpr they are very thrifty people, and put their beer^ 
money in the savings bank.'* 

Will thanked Mr. Newton, but said that he did 
not feel as if he could bear the company of strangers — f 
he was so ashamed and wretched. The vicar did 
not press him further, but shaking hands with him, 
let him go. 

Will went home arid ate a lonely dinner ; then he^ 
went, into hi3 bedroom^ and knelt down by the tablef 
on which lay his Bible and Prayer-book and hyinn- 
book, and. a few other such treasures. He spoke 
no words, but his eyes were full of tears, and what- 
ever was in his heart was for the eye of God and 
hot' of man. 

Then, in the afternoon, he set out to walk to 
Holland Road. Anna would be expecting him. 
Mr. Newton had ^id nothing this morning about 
the banns ; they were, of course, to be put off for* 
the present ; some excuse must be made to Anna. 

\V'ilLcame to the turning that led to the Bird in 
the. Hand. A feeling of horror came over him as 
he passed it. He heard again Anna's scream when 
Robins caught hold of her ; he saw Robins's great 
coarse, figure stopping Anna's path ; he saw himself 
clinging helplessly to the lamp-post, and then rolling 
like a log in the gutter. 

He took another' turning to Holland Road, 
arrived at Mr. Paget's house, and ran down to the 
kitchen door. This time it was not opened by 
Anna, but by cook. 

" Anna's upstairs with the baby," said cook^ 
"come in and sit down till she's ready. Baby's 
been very ill." 

"Poor little thing!" said Will, taking a seat; 
" what is the matter with it ?" 

V -* 
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" It had a fit last night, and Anna Had to run for 
the doctor. But the blessed lamb is much better 
to-day. Only my poor bonnet got into such a row 
that it has not a bit of shape left. Luckily it was 
my old one. My best one is all right. But you 
don't care about bonnets, do you ?" 

" Not much," answered Will. 

" Would you like to he^r about Anna and the 
two tipsy men ?" 

Will felt himself grow as red as the flowers in 
cook's old bonnet. 

" I see that you take an interest in thatj William' 
Webb. Well, she shall tell you herself. One of 
the tipsy men called her * a pretty dear.' Oh, you 
don't know all the men that come after Anna." 

Will tried to laugh. *' Not all tipsy, I hope." 

Cook laughed too. "Not all of them. There 
is one very nice old man, most respectable, with a 
white tie ; he comes after her a good deal." 

" Does he ?" said Will, calmly enough. " 

" Yes ; and so does the baker's young man. But 
there, she won't marry either of them. As for the 
old man, he 's more the age for me, if it was not for 
Mr. Hopson." 

Cook's tongue might have run on for an hour 
longer, but that Anna now came into the kitchen, 
She had a worn, tired look. " You don't seem 
well." said Webb. 

"No," replied Anna, dropping into a chair; "I 
was up the greater part of last night — and besides, 
I had such a fright" 

" With the tipsy men," put in cook. " IVe told 
Will about them." 

Will was poking the toes of his boots whh his 
stick. " Did you know the men ?" 

" I never saw them before, and I should not know 
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them if I saw them again. One was rather stout, 
and the other was about your size." 

"Is the baby better ?** asked Will, all of a sud- 
den. 

" Yes, much better to-day. Dr. Uft says he has 
quite got over this attack." 

Will looked at his watch. " Are you coming to 
Acton }'' he asked. 

Anna shook her head. ^' I don't feel quite equal 
to it to-day. Tve written a letter which I want 
you to give to mother, arid I should like to go and 
take tea with my aunt at Bays water. I want to be 
^1 early this evening, because my mistress is so worn 
out with baby, and we are all to go to bed early." 

" Very, well," said Will ; and he and Anna set oft 
for Bayswater. 

On their way Anna told Will that she wanted 
him to put off the banns for another month. Will 
quite started when she told him this, for it was the 
very thing that he wanted, though he would not 
have liked to be the first to speak. He greatly 
wished to try himself and test himself before he 
undertook to make a home for Anna. 

" For this reason," she went on : " Dr. Uft orders 
baby to have change of air at once, and Mrs. Paget 
and nurse are to take him to the seaside. Cook and 
I must stay at home to take care of master and the 
elder children." 

" Quite right," said Will. 

" Then you don't mind putting it off" for another 
month ? " Anna asked, rather surprised that Will 
took it so quietly. 

**I think it is very sensible; but tell me again 
about the two tipsy men." 

She gave him the whole story, with all the ittS 
and outs of it ; and hearing it in this way, he saw 
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what she had thought of him when he was lying 
helpless in the road. 

*' Poor creature ! " said Anna, with a shudder,; 
" I. was so sorry for him ! . He was not rude and in- 
solent like the stout man : he was only stupid. I felt 
so sorry for him. I should not wonder if he might 
be reformed." 

. " Perhaps he had never been drunk before," re- 
marked Will. 

" Oh, I hope it was the first time.'* 
** Perhaps he will never be drunk again." 
" Much more Thope it will be the last time." 
" Then you would not give up hope for a man 
who got drunk once ? " 

" No," said Anna, quickly ; '* nor for a man who 
had been drunk fifty times." 

"It would be what they call * hoping against 
hope.' " 

" But while there is life, there is hope. I have 
known cases of regular drunkards being quite re- 
formed. It is very rare, but I have known such a 



case." 



*'Then," said Will, feeling happier, "you think 
there is still hope for the young man who was about, 
my size." 

" And for the stout man too," said Anna. 

" And, pray," asked Will, in a gayer tone, *^ what 
about the nice old man in the white tie, who, cook 
says, is so fond of you ?." 

Anna laughed brightly. " Cook talks a deal of 
nonsense. Don't listen to all she says.. You need ; 
not be afraid of the nice old man." 

« Vm not afraid," cried Will. " I hope the 'old 
fellow will dance at our wedding." 

/**So do I," said Anna, merrily ; and the coldness 
and sadness which had hung over these young 
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people at first had now passed away, and they talked 
and laughed, and were perfectly happy. 

They drank tea with Anna's aunt — a quiet widow 
— and then they went back to Holland Road. Cook 
was reading a book when they went in — a large 
book, with brown leather covers. When she saw 
them she put away her book, and went to the 
dresser. Out of the drawers came an immense 
many-coloured square thing. She wrapped it round 
Will like a shawl. 

" My wedding present to you," said she. 

"Is it the quilt?'' said Will. "Why, so it is. How 
very handsome — quite splendid ! I forget whether 
you said it was made of velveteen or musHn." 

" Velveteen or muslin ! " repeated cook, with 
great contempt. " I never said such a word. It is 
made of good washing prints. And as I hear you 
have got possession of your house, you had better 
take it home with you and lock it in one of the bed- 
rooms." She found a large sheet of brown paper, 
and wrapped the quilt in it. 

Will pretended to be quite weighed down by the 
burden of the parcel, but at last he carried it off. 
Before he went, he said to Anna, " This day 
fortnight, I suppose." 

' " Yes," she replied, " unless anything happens in 
the meantime." 

" What could happen ? " said Will. 

"Why, that nice old man," laughed cook. 

" No," said Anna, seriously ; ** but I mean that 
Mr. Paget may not like me to go out while mistress 
is away. You see, there are three children to be 
looked after." 

" I see," said Will, "that you think more about 
other people than yourself." He then bade her 
good-night. 
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As she said good-night to him, she added, " I will 
write to you before this day fortnight" 
Will went home safe and happy. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE NICE OLD MAN. 

All through the next week William Webb kept to 
his resolve. He drank water at dinner, though he 
did not like it ; but then he had coffee for breakfast 
and tea for tea, and those two drinks he did like very 
much. No Greyhound, no Bird, enticed him into 
wasting his money. But the furniture dealer in the 
town sold Will some chests of drawers, and chairs 
and crockery, second-hand, but better than new, 
because more seasoned. 

" rU have all new bedding," said Will, " and then 
I shall know that it is clean." And when he saw his 
things in the rooms of Hop Cottage, he felt that he 
had saved his money to good purpose. 

So the week passed over, and on the Sunday he 
went to church, able, not only to pray, but to give 
thanks. In the afternoon he called at the vicarage, 
and saw Mr. Newton in the study. Will told how 
he had got through the seven days of his resolve : 
** More easily than I expected," he added. 

"Because," said Mr. Newton, "you did it in a 
strength not your own — in strength from on high. I 
believe you will find this form of abstinence grow 
easier and easier the longer you continue it. And 
I have often thought that if people would keep the 
Church's days of abstinence, there would be less of 
sloth, gluttony, and drunkenness in England." 

" What does the Church say about abstinence } " 
asked Will. 
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Mr. Newton smiled. " Look at the very begin- 
ning of your Prayer-Book, before the order for 
Morning Prayer, and you will find a list of the days 
of fasting and abstinence." 

•*And how is one to fast.^ from what things 
should one abstain ? " 

'* Do as Daniel says he did : ' I ate no pleasant 
bread, neither came flesh nor wine in my mouth.' 
But if as a working man you find it hurts your health 
to eat less than your regular quantity, I, as your 
clergyman, tell you, instead of giving up meat and 
bread, to give up beer and fruit, and things that are 
merely nice." 

Webb had not thought of this matter until now. 
He made no promise of giving up anything on the 
Church's days of fasting, except beer and spirits. 
Mr. Newton said that would be quite sufficient 
abstinence for the present 

"Shall I go on with it ? " said Will. 

" Of course you will go on with it. And I want 
you now to make a resolve to go without drink for a 
fortnight Will you promise that ? " 

" Yes," answered Will ; " by tJie same Strength." 

" Thank you." Mr. Newton seemed to be saying 
a short inward prayer. " I'll tell you a secret, Webb : 
I have been a teetotaller this last week, the same as 
you ; and as long as you are one, I shall be one." 

Will was astonished. " But why, sir ? Do you 
need to be so for yourself ? " 

" No, Webb, not for myself, but for you." 

"Forme.? But why?" 

" To make it easier for you ; that you may have 
a Companion. I don't like to be a signpost that 
points the way, but does not walk in it Besides, I 
always do this during Lent : so it is nothiiig new to 
me. And if my Master and Lord gave up all, even 
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His life, for me, surely I can give up such a thing 
for Him, and for you." 

.Will left the vicarage feeling twice as strong as 
before he went there. It was a showery afternoon, 
not pleasant for walking, sa he went to pay a visit 
to Mrs. Summers, He found her at home, resting 
after her week's wofk, and looking better, less care- 
worn, than the last time he had seen her. They 
talked about Anna, and Hop Cottage, and many 
things. 

"And you have moved some furniture in, I hear," 
said Mrs. Summers ; " so I may as well tell you that 
I cannot do much for Anna." 

"I don't expect it," said Will. 

" I have had many drawbacks. You may not 
know that my husband was a cruel care to me. 
Twice he broke up my home in Devonshire ; and 
after I came to live here, he used to threaten to come 
and make a row, and the only thing I could do was 
to buy him off, and to send him the savings which 
ought to have been for my children. I am not a 
widow." 

'* I know," said Will, softly. 

But Mrs. Summers did not hear him. " No one 
knows about it except Mr. Newton, and, I believe, 
one man who followed us up from Devonshire. 
That Robins^ I believe, was the one who led my 
husband on to drink. But it is now two years since 
Summers asked me for a penny. I wonder some- 
times whetheic he is dead." 

** I don't suppose he is dead," said Will. 

" Don't you ? Have you ever seen him ? " 

" That I can't say. I don't know him even by 
sight" 

'*' Well," Mrs. Summers went on, presently, '* as I 
was saying, I have not much to give to Anna, but 
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ihere is tweaty pounds for her, and she is welcome 
to. it, fpr a better girl or a bettor daughter never 
walked this earth. Will Webb, you will have a 
good wife." ^ 

" I know it/' he replied ; "and I hope and trust 
she will have a good husband." 

Mrs. Summers invited Will to stay to tea, which 
he did. George- and the girls came in, and they all 
went to evening service. Before they parted, Mrs. 
Summers said, ** Look in on Wednesday afternoon 
if you can ; Anna is coming to pay a short visit. 
She says she will bring a friend." 

" That will be cook, I dare say/' answered Will. 
" Thank you ; Til come in after tea-time, if I 
may." 

. The next day he went to work at his new place. 
His banns were not asked ; he did not want the 
two days' holiday which his new master had promised 
him ; and though he went to live at Hop Cottage, it 
was all alone. His old landlady did {or him. She 
tidied up his room and did his cooking. So, what 
with a new situation and a new house. Will found 
himself with plenty to. think of. As for. going to 
Mrs. Summers's house on Wednesday, he did not 
know how to manage it, for his master came into 
tiie garden and gave him a message to a seedsman, 
in the London Road. 

. "You need not come back here, Webb, but get. 
the seeds and keep them until to-morrow morning, 
when I will show you where I want them sown." 

. Rather vex^d at this. Will set off to the seeds- 
man's, and got several packets of seeds with which 
his master wished to try experiments. The after- 
noon was passing over. He did not think Anna 
would be so late as this ; and as there was no use 
in hurrying, he walked back very slowly. 



^ 
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By-and-by he was touched on the arm by an 
umbrellai and, looking round, he saw Anna. 

** Why, Will/' she cried, ** how cross you look! " 

" I was feeling rather cross," he answered, " be- 
cause I thought I could not get to your mother's 
house in time to see you." 

" We are going there now," said Anna. 

Will then saw why she said we ; just behind her 
walked a tall, good-looking elderly man. Cook had 
spoken of the elderly man who seemed attached to 
Anna, and, in a moment, Webb felt that this was 
he. He did not like this person ; he did not like any 
other man, old or young, to be walking with Anna. 
He looked at the stranger angrily, but the other 
kept his eyes on the ground, and took no notice of 
Will. 

*' You are going home, are you ? " said WiU. 
** I don't think I can come with you. I am out on 
business for my master." 

Anna replied rather seriously, " I don't want you 
to come to mother's at present; but if you will 
come in about an hour^s time, we shall be very glad 
to see you." 

Then the stranger glanced at Will and said his 
first words : '* Very glad to see you." 

" Thank you," replied Will, rather gruffly ; " per- 
haps I may. I can't promise." 

Anna and her elderly friend walked on fast, leav- 
ing Will behind. They were so much occupied 
together that they did not notice him. He rubbed 
his eyes, and wondered if he saw right Anna quite 
taken up with that old man ! " It is very clear," 
said Will to himself, " that they don't want me. I'll 
not go to Mrs. Summers's. I'll go home." 

And home he went At Hop Cottage he laid 
down the packets of seeds, washed his hands, and 
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made himself tidy. The sight of the quilt which 
cook had ^ven him made him think again of Anna's 
old friend. " I will go to Mrs. Summers's," he now 



said to himself. " 1 can't let that old man have it all 

his own way." 

■ When he reached Mrs. Summers's door, he heard 
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the sound of voices : some seemed to be laughing,.^ 
and some seemed to be crying. He pushed the 
door ajar and looked in. The old man was standing, 
bending towards Mrs. Summers, who was bending 
-her head towards him. They had the manner of 
people who had known each other well, but had not 
met for many long, sad years. Anna and her elder 
sister had retired for a few minutes; only the 
youngest girl was in the room. When they caught 
sight of Will, they all started and moved ; and Mrs. 
Summers went to the old man and put her arm 
round his neck, sobbing out as she did so, "O 
Edward, my own dear Edward ! " 

Will walked to the window and looked into the 
garden. Anna saw him and ran in, followed by her 
brother and sister. Anna put her lips to the old 
man's forehead, the other girls and George crowded 
round him. . 

Will could not make it out. Were Ihey all so 
fond of the old man } Was Mrs. Summers going 
to marry him ? 

" Mrs. Summers," said Will, " may I ask if you 
are going to marry this old gentleman ? *' 

" Will, my dear boy," she cried, as she turned her 
head towards him, ** we were married twenty-five 
years ago ! " 

Will Webb perceived that this nice old man was 
Mrs. Summers s husband — Anna's father. But how 
was it that they were all so glad to have a visit from 
a regular drunkard as Robins had said that Summers 
\Vas I Will dropped himself into a chair^ and waited 
to have things explained. 

" Twenty-five years ago," began Mr. Summers, 
" we were married, and fifteen years ago I got into 
drinking habits, and ten years ago I and my wifp 
had^tQ part, and two years ago I took thq pledge. 
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and this very day and this very hour we have agreed 
to live together again and be happy," 

Will thought over several things that cook had 
said, and Robins had said, and Mrs. Summers had 
said, and he saw Mr. Summers's story plainly 
enough. 

. " rU never trust myself agaiii," the old man went 
on. " rU never put a drop of drink within my lips. 
It is very easy to take noile, but it is v6ry difficult 
to take a little. At least, that is how I find it.'* 

*' And how have you been living, Edward.**" 
asked his wife. 

" As sooil as I could call myself a sober man, I 
got a place to drive a cart with drapery goods. I 
don't like it so 'v^ell as being a gentleman's coach- 
man, but it is better than I deserve. Young man, 
who are you ? '' 

This sudden question made Will jump up from 
his seat. He explained who he was, and old 
Summers said, **Ay, ay, to be sure; Anna told 
me something about it. Well, I can give her a 
five-poufid note for her marriage. I hope you are 
a steady man, Will Webb ? " 

'* I hope . so," answered Will, afraid to say much 
in favour of himself. 

Then followed some more talk, and before Will 
said good-night, his wedding-day was fixed. Mr. 
Summers did not return to London, but once more 
took up his abode with his wife and children. The 
news of his arrival spread quickly next morning, 
and friends and neighbours of Mrs. Summers came 
to look at her husband who had come home in so 
strange a manner. For Mrs. Summers herself had 
not known that he had given up his bad habits, or 
that he was coming back to her, or even that he was 
alive. Only Anna knew all this. She had helped 
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her father by every means in her power to become 
once more a sober man. She deserved to be happy, 
and she was happy. 

Very soon came Mr. Newton and Mr. Hayward 
to pay a visit. 

** Here," said Mr. Hayward, " here is a proof of 
what a good thing it is to be a teetotaller. Mr. 
Summers, shake hands with me; you and I will 
take no drink, will we ? '* 

"I will not, sir," answered Mr. Summers. "I 
know how to keep myself straight." 

Mr. Newton nodded at Will Webb. 

♦* And we too can keep ourselves straight without 
taking the pledge. We can take a little, if need be ; 
and we can do without, if need be. That seems to 
me the best way/' 

But Anna drew George forward and said, ** I and 
my brother have another way, which we think is 
the best way of all. We have never taken any 
beer or spirits, so we have nothing to give up, and 
we never mean to take any." 

Mr. Newton replied, " That surely is the best way 
of all — even better than my own way. And now my 
dear friends, as you are all so happy, I will say 
good-bye. A sober husband and a saving wife will 
make a happy home ; and I think there will now be 
two such homes in Acton." 
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